CHIVALRY

to command the surrounding country-side, surrounded with high,
thick stone ramparts, and separated from the country round it
by a broad moat which could be crossed only by a drawbridge
(font-lew). The entrance was defended by a fortified gate, pro-
tected by an iron portcullis (herse). The tallest and most solid
part of the building, and the easiest to defend, was the keep, or
donjon (a name signifying the lord's dwelling), in which he kept
his family, treasure, archives, and prison - usually an underground
one, in which were confined not condemned persons, but 'prison-
ers', whom he intended to force to pay him ransom. Inside the
fortified walls, in addition to the keep, were the annexes for lodging
the serving-men, the stables and storehouses, and courtyards in
which the peasants of the domain could take refuge with their
flocks in time of war.1

The noble was still a man of war. He made war in the service
of his lord, the expeditions being known as chevauchee (cavalcade)
when the operation was carried out in the neighbourhood, and
ost (host) if it was at a distance. But first and foremost he made
war on his own account. Except in Normandy, all knights had
retained the right of making war. Even the king himself made
no attempt to abolish this right upon his own royal domain before
the end of the thirteenth century, and in the middle of the same
century the jurist Beaumanoir recognized it as a right belonging
to all noblemen in the region of Beauvais, where it was even
strengthened by the old ties of solidarity between members of
the same family: for when one noble had sent a challenge to
another, all those related to either party in the quarrel were
involved in the war willy-nilly and liable to attack.
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By the twelfth century the knights, bound together by the sense
of their common profession, which was the most honourable of all,
had come to form a closed body practising the usages of chivalry,
one of the most characteristic creations of French civilization

1 Most of these fortified castles have been pulled down and replaced by more
recent buildings, which, though still known in France as the chdteaux, have ceased
to be fortresses. The only remaining fortresses are those built on precipitous
rocks, which have been abandoned and still stand as picturesque ruins on the
hill-tops to-day.